7be Medieval Student

graduates only ; they were no longer to lodge in the
houses of laymen, but must place themselves under the
government of some discreet principal, approved by the
Chancellor and regents. Chamberdekens were to
lodge at a hall where some common table was kept.
Thus the " unattached student," who has been recently
revived, was legislated out of existence.

It is not, then, surprising to find that, whilst the
thirteenth century saw the beginning of the college
system, the fourteenth was the era which saw its
great development. Already, sixteen years after the
foundation of Oriel, a North Country priest, Robert
Eglesfield, chaplain of Queen Philippa, had antici-
pated in conception the achievement of William of
Wykehara by proposing to establish a college which
should be a Merton on a larger scale. But the ideas
of the founder of Queen's were greater than his re-
sources. In the hope of assistance, therefore, and not
in vain, he commended his foundation to the Queen
and all future Queens-consort of England. He him-
self devoted his closing years and all his fortune to the
infant society, for whose guidance he drew up statutes
of an original character. His aim seems to have been
to endow a number of students of Theology or Canon
Law ; to provide for the elementary education of many
poor boys, and for the distribution of alms to the poor
of the city. The ecclesiastical character of the college
was marked by the endowment of several chaplains,
and by precise directions for the celebration of masses,
at which the "poor boys" were to assist as choristers,
besides being trained in Grammar and afterwards in
Logic or Philosophy. The bent of Eglesfield's mind
is further indicated by the symbolism which pervades
his ordinances. The fellowships, which were tenable
for life and intended to be well endowed, were practi-
cally restricted to natives of the North Country. And
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